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DOCTRINE 


Dr. MELLONE’S NEW BOOK 


Reviewed by E. L. Allen 


that even the freest of churches should see that its ministers 
know what is and how it took shape. For it is 


> 
always possible that what a superficial judgment would 
y a later 
generation would do well to re-discover and 


iously heard of the Lindsey Press 
commending the book to his students! 
The standpoint of the book is definitely 


cluding the Old Testament in Greek, and allegorically in- 
terpreted at that. I should say that he underestimates the 
extent to which the New Testament is behind Arius. Paul, 


and God. Dr. Mellone comes down on the side of Athan- 


asius, as I think we all must do, not because we like the 
terminology he employed, but because of what he was 
trying to say by means of it. I gather from the preface that 
Dr. Mellone would say that Athanasius established a truth 
about the relation between God and man that was confined 
for him to Christ, but that we must extend to mankind as 


This is one of the points in the book at which I find 
myself more conservative than the author: I should main- 
tain that it is for his Chri ical confession that Athan- 
asius is of value for us. That is a secondary matter, how- 
ever. I would like, in what remains of this article, to suggest 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1842 REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 
No. 5847 Price Threepence- 
nus. Ur. Melione renrcts HMarnack s famous thesis thz ive 
RUTH, it would seem, enters the world under two development ot Clnigtion the during this period was i 
Tircrms, as the heritage put at our disposal by tradition = regrettably one of “ acute Helienication®” This does not “oe 
and as what we gain for ourselves by free enquiry. Without share Harnack’s suspicion of metaphysics, but delights to 4 ap 
the first, we should lack stability and continuity, we should show how a writer’s theological position is dependent on «ee 
have no resources on which to draw. Without the second, his philosophical presuppositions. Of course, the reader ae 
we should merely stagnate. It is therefore of will not always agree with his judgments. In the discussion | ee 
of post-Nicene Christology, for example, he favours Apol- eee 
linarius, whereas my Own vote would be given unhesitat- ene 
ingly for Nestorius. His philosophy, as Dr. Mellone points + ae 
out, was pathetically inadequate, but I should value highly ay 
Sahiediaca tt his religious intention. But it is a pleasure to pay tribute to “on 
a new form. Moreover, the historian is able to show us that . : Se 
those who are appealed to now as authorities to whom we *_°00K So scholarly, so balanced, and so impartial. Re 
some to be guilty of dangerous innovations. I am particularly interested in the account of the Arian 43% 
As formerly Principal of the Unitarian College, Man- _—— read the Bible as the controversialists time did. in- a 
chester, Dr. S. H. Mellone had it as one of his duties to ae 
teach the history of Christian doctrine in its formative tee 
wider public by his book, Leaders of Early Christian Christ “ Lord” and to recognize a distance between him = 
Thought (Lindsey Press, 15s.). Let it be said at once that Eee “is 
there is no sign of failing powers on the part of the author. ar Ss 
In fact, he has given us an historical survey. that richly eo 
deserves to be accepted as a standard text-book for students fe 
logical mazes of the period. I know of no other book on the age4 
subject that does so much in the same space. Dr. Mellone iss 
has the mastery that enables him to know just what to in- eee ei 
clude and what to admit; he has a sure eye for the distinc- ine 
ton between the essential and the non-essential. le: 
He has concentrated attention, not on the debates of Fee 
councils, but on the of the half-dozen or so men 2 Ol 
who have shaped the thinking of the Western Church down rs — _ ao 
Ongen, ‘Cappadocian Fathers, 's complementary to Dr. Mellone’s and in no sense opposed €4 
Augustine, we are shown that t = nen were not to his. One of problems of life is how, if at all, ere 
the re to« ag Indeed, tion of the problem from a lecture by Albert Schweitzer 
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the same time the least satisfactory solution of the problem 
by ascribing power to one god and love to another. The 
just god of the Jews created the world, into which a strange 
and merciful God came in Jesus Christ. “ His appearance 
was an entirely new event, with no roots in the past h’story 
of the Jewish le or of the human race.” After the first 
world war G. Wells advocated a curiously similar 
dualism in his God the Invisible King. Marcion was right 
in the sense that we do not see, we cannot know how the 


pay homage are one. He was wrong inasmuch as we cannot 
Athanasius and Augustine 


Logos or Son, is created by the supreme God in the back- 
ground, and sent into the world by him, till in the end his 


virtue wins for him promotion to a place at which divine 
honours may Iegitimately be accorded him. But, as 
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second has granted the first will annul. The two must be 
consubstantial or, as Dr. Mellone would prefer to say, co- 
essential. What was unfortunate is that Athanasius ex- 


of how power . 
indeed God’s love may be the ultimate form of his power? 
we can think of Origen in this connection, and it 


God would never 


OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN 
By Basil Viney 


The substance of a sermon given recently over 
the radio on the Welsh Regional Service. 


AS it ever occurred to you that Jesus gave his followers 
no creed to learn, but only a prayer to pray? And has it 
also occurred to you that many people who would not dream 


_ of calling themselves Christians could nevertheless si 


repeat it? There is nothing in the prayer, for example, that a 
good Jew or Moslem could not utter. 

Now tonight our text is the invocation—*“* Our Father who 
art in Heaven.” OUR Father. I will say nothing about the 
first word save to call your attention to the stress on brother- 


_ hood it implies; and to remind you that many of the ugly 


events which sometimes make people ion the reality of 
were we to live the world over as 
‘members one of . But our chief theme at present is the 
Fatherhood of God. Jesus had no doubt about it at all. To 
him God was real and personal. And that is the faith he would 


share with us. Now is God real to you, or is he only a pleasant 
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any other 
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have made him so familiar or so vague that He disappears as 


a mere subjective fancy. 


Now the early pro and the modern pantheists have 
each got hold of half the truth; and half truths are very dan- 
gerous things. God really IS there, beyond nature and ouiside 
man; transcendent over all. But if we think of Him only in 
symbols suggestive of this transcendence he either becomes so 
terrifying that men crave superhuman angels, or some Messiah 
or Virgin to shield them from Him, or (and this is what hap- 

ns most often to-day) He comes so distant as to mean very 
ittle to them. And God really IS the dweller in the innermost; 
nature the garment of His beauty : man (as he ought to be) the 
child of His love. But think of Him only so, and then, because 


of this very intimacy, reverence wilts, and again He comes to 


mean very little to His worshippers. 


Now Jesus, in his symbol of God as Father, gives us a 
stable resting place between the two extremes of thought and 
emotion about God. The Father has both power over His 
children and love for them. And if He is a good Father the love 
counts for more than the power—the power is the servant of 
the love. The two half-truths are united, and so preserve and 
balance each other. | 
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God our Father never coerces. .. . He makes his sun to 
shine, his rain to fall on the good and the bad alike—knowing 
that one day, if not in this world then in some other beyond 
the power of death, all his children will turn back from every 


- false way, will learn to hate sin even as He. does, and so find 


reconciliation with Him, and with each other in Him. We too 
must learn that even as God is the Father of us all so we are 
one indivisible family—that no one is lost for ever, but also 
that no one is wholly saved till the most evil of our brethren 
has been redeemed! Not one of the false barriers of sect or 


_ party, race or nation, can finally sever us from each other; no, 


not even the barriers between the good and the bad, for no one 
is all good or all bad. Therefore we, who have already found 
God (or been found by Him) must strive to put all our trust in 
Him, and in the vower of unarmed goodwill which He would 
reveal through us. We must pray that He cleanse us from all 


evil within that we may the better overcome the evil without. 


So may the clouds pass that even yet in this world, on the ruins 
of the Kingdoms of men, there may arise the commonwealth 
of man, the Kingdom of God 


COMMENT 


Liberty and Licence 


W intelligent people will disagree with the action of the 
jury in acquitting the well-known publishers, Messrs. Secker 
and Warburg Ltd., on a charge of publishing an obscene libel. 
The book in question, Kauffman’s The Philanderer, 


purported, according to Mr. Justice Stable in his summing up, 


highest human love there is no clash. this is there in Jesus's 
thought of the Fatherhood. 


Mother could 

us our bodies, 
but live within us. 
God does. They do not always understand us. God under- 
stands you better than you do yourself. 
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its hues to the peaceful lake nearby, so distant that it carries 
your thoughts to the distant spaces beyond. So He gives his 
evening blessing to us—who have so often defiled his world 
without and defaced his image within. Every morning as the 
; good for us to 
symbol of His 
the our minds wide 
to the inflow of that truth and love; that they may sweep us 
clean of all selfishness and cowardice, and find full and free ex- 
Pression im our everyday lives. 
* 
ee 20d, our Father, calls us from nothingness 
may share 
Eternal Life. 
rich :nheri 
and which 


“Those of us who enjoy the great Victorian novelists get 
such understanding as we have of that great age from Trollope, 
Thackeray, Dickens and many others. In the world in which 


ing in those parts of the world which are not separated from 
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Again, even as a father is other than his children soisGod §_ 
other than we. Yet even as a Father is akin to his children so 
is God akin to us. When we are true to ourselves we partake 
of his very nature, but we are not severed parts of him, but 
real beings created by him. (How so we shall never know— 
that is the one secret He cannot share.) Above all, even as the ee A 
good father cares for his children as though each one were his to be a picture of contemporary life in New York, the theme ; 
only child, so God cares for you and me. He waits to become being the story of a somewhat attractive young man absolutely | 
the supreme fact in your life and in mine : far more real than obsessed with his desire for women. “ It was not presented as 
the hydrogen bomb (which at worst can but liberate you from an admirable thing, nor as a thing to be copied. It was not 
your earth body) more real even than the beauty of the world presented as a thing which brought him happiness or per- | 
which is but a message of His love—more real than the love manent satisfaction, and throughout was heard the note of io | 
of your nearest and dearest His love and the impending doom. . . . Ts 
Goll unique Nat standing of how life is lived and how the human mind is work- 
our contemporary literature is to be measured by what is suit- ae 
able for a 14-year old schoolgirl to read, and points out that a "8 
mass of great literature was wholly unsuitable for reading by a 
the adolescent, but no one would bring a prosecution against a 
publishers for making those works available. ie 
The decision will, no doubt, bring great relief to publishers, on 
and it will, just as certainly, lead to abuse of the freedom it t-* 
secures; but the judge’s summing up sets forth a principle that os 
is both clear and logical. It is for parents, libraries, religious t= 
bodies and schools to see that young people are provided with — 
suitable and healthy literature, so that temptation to browse S 
do not really need them. I had an experience a few ae 
which me a lesson that I am not likely to forget. A = 
ef the new drugs, often used to 
sleep, but which also, im a certain percentage of ten 
effective for a complaint that was troubling me. It . oe 
me that as a result I was a bit better, so | continued to take a ge 
small dose of the drug for some months. I happened, however, oie 
| to be away from home and ran out of my supply. The first x's 
| | world when even good people have so little at jever, my 
of men and women improved, and in a week I was sleeping prac- 
| the power of love, that they place their I got such a fright that I took no more of the = 
reliance on the weapons of evil im their conflict with evil. drug, and so far as I could see, the complaint that really . 
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UNITARIAN 
Close of Session, 1953-54, C 
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